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ARIS CONGRESS ON Music AND POETRY 


he international symposium organized annually under the auspices of 
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the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique was this year devoted tat 
a consideration of Music and Poetry in the Sixteenth Century. The meet- i 
ings were held at the Institut de Musicologie in Paris from June 30 to 
July 4. Under the direction of M. Jacques Chailley, Director of th 0 
Institut de Musicologie of the University of Paris, and M. Raymond} 
Lebégue, Professor of French Literature at the Sorbonne and the distin~ 
guished patronage of M. Paul-Marie Masson, founder of the Instituti 
and thanks to the energy, patient persistence and tactful consideration of 
M. Jean Jacquot as secretary for the Committee on Organization # te 
group of 21 scholars especially interested in the chosen theme were: ( 
brought together by invitation from different parts of Europe and the 
United States. The introductory discourses by M. Georges Jamati, a= 
sistant director of the CNRS and by Messers Lebégue and Chaille 
happily established the atmosphere of friendly informality and keen inte’ 
lectual concentration which characterized the subsequent discussions. 


commentary and frequently very lively discussions which followed. 

On the last day a morning meeting was devoted to a consideration ofl} 
the implications of the material dealt with from the point of view off 
aesthetics and musical and literary criticism. The group then adjourned] 
to the attractive Chateau de Gif outside the city which may perhaps bes 
described as the “country seat’ of the CNRS. Here the group was enter— 
tained at a delightful farewell luncheon followed by a charming concert! 
of Renaissance music performed on fine old instruments. 

Many of the papers provided studies of less well known aspects of thee} 
musical developments of the Renaissance: the English air (Thurstom 


Dart, Cambridge University); the music of the Spanish ‘romances’ ’ 


‘arie di maggio’ and ‘laude’ (Federico Ghisi, University of Florence) ;; 
while others presented new material further to illuminate developments: 
already much studied. Thus Nino Pirotta (S. Cecilia, Rome) threw newy 
light on the contributions of well known personalities of the Florentine 
Camerata. Two aspects of the influences of humanism on sramati 
music of the high Renaissance were brought into striking contrast by the'| 
papers of Frances Yates (Warburg Institute, London) on the ‘magni—|! 
ficences’ for the wedding of the Duc de Joyeuse with musical settings off 


the performance of the Italian translation of Sophocles’ Oedipus at the:|! 
inauguration of Palladio’s Teatro Olimpico at Vicenza in 1585. 

The discussions were recorded on tape and, after editing, will be pub--| 
lished in conjunction with the papers. A list of the remaining papers fol--| 
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lows. N. Bridgman (Bibliotheque Nationale), ‘La frotiola et la transition 
yde la frottola au madrigal;’ Jacques Chailley (Université de Paris), 
“Esprit et technique du chromaticisme de la Renaissance ;’ Suzanne 
'Clercx-Lejeune (Université de Ligge), ‘L’ Espagne du xvie siécle, 
‘source d’inspiration du génie héroique de Monteverdi;’ Jean Jacquot 
\(Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique), ‘Lyrisme et sentiment 
tragique dans les madrigaux d’Orlando Gibbons (1612) ;’ Raymond 
i\ Lebégue, ‘Ronsard et la Musique; Francois Lesure plithegue Na- 
tionale), “Elements populaires dans la chanson francaise; Kenneth Levy 
'} (Princeton University), ‘Vaudeville, vers mesurés et airs de Cour;’ Wil- 
fern Mellers (Birmingham Waivers ‘La “mélancolie” au debut du 
)Xvile siécle et le madrigal anglais;’ Isabel Pope, ‘La Musique Users 
ie la Cour de Naples dans la deuxiéme moitié du xve siécle;’ V. L. 

/Saulnier (Sorbonne), ‘Maurice Scéve et la Musique;’ Denis Sine nya 

Chanson anglaise avant le madrigal;’ G. Thibault, ‘Musique et Poésie 
au xvie siécle avant les “Amours de Ronsard’’;’ Andre Verchaly, ‘Poésie 
,et air de cour en France jusqu’a 1620;’ D. P. Walker (London Univer- 


psiécle;” J. A. Westrup (Oxford), ‘Influence des madrigaux Italiens sur 
les compositeurs élisabéthains.’ 


if 
| INTERNATIONAL MusICOLoGICAL CONGRESS 


| Bamberg (Germany), July 15-19, 1953, cf. RN vi, 28. For its second 
| post-war Congress Die Gesellschaft fiir Musikforschung (the organized 
| body of German musicologists) under the continued leadership of its 
| indefatigable president, Friedrich Blume (Kiel), accepted an invitation 
| to the ancient archiepiscopal residence of Bamberg. It was a welcome 
change, after the more austere climate of hanseatic Luneburg in 1950, 
to meet in the glorious franconian city, unique, even among German 
‘ecclesiastic centres, for the beauty of its Romanesque cathedral and its 
| Baroque palaces and churches, cloisters and abbeys, rising like ancient 
| PRome itself on the slopes of seven hills and surrounded by a landscape of 
undulating, soft loveliness. Although the international note was stressed 
by the presence of numerous foreign delegations, the agenda was evi- 
|dently drawn up for home consumption. Meetings were held at the 
gorgeous Kaisersaal in the Neue Residenz, towering majestically above 
‘the city proper. With 500 instead of the expected 350 members the Con- 
"gress was surprisingly well attended. Approximately 100 students and 
professors came from the Soviet zone alone, giving the proceedings of 
the Congress by their mere presence a truly all-German aspect. Five 
general meetings with numerous lectures and intermittent lively discus- 
“sions were devoted to subjects, specially dear to German musicology of 
‘today, such as ‘Musical education and musicology,’ “Treatises on com- 
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position in the 16th and 17th centuries,’ ‘Musical folklore,’ ‘Vocal 
and instrumental style in European music,’ etc. These sessions were im 
turn chaired by prominent scholars like Fellerer (Cologne), Osthofft 
(Frankfurt/Main), von Ficker (Munich). Most stimulating were the 
spirited addresses of the two sexagenarians of the Congress: H. js 
Moser (Berlin) and Willibald Gurlitt (Freiburg i. Br.). Brilliantlgy 
delivered, their addresses represented the highest stratum of German 
humanism. Perhaps the weightiest word was uttered by Friedrich Blume: 
(Kiel) himself in his public address on ‘Musicology and musical life.” 
Blume’s plea for reciprocal fertilization between musicology and musical. 
practice obviously aimed at the Achilles heel of musical scholarship ia 
Germany: its exaggerated theoretical and philological bias. How timely: 
Blume’s admonition was became evident from the rambling and oftea 
ill-constructed lectures of some young scholars with a eel penchant 
for codification of their material. 

Of especial interest, too, were the lectures of Walter Wiora (Frei- 
burg i. Br.) and of Marius Schneider (Barcelona), the latter disclaimingy 
for Spain Arabic influences in the light of comparative musicology, the 
former brilliantly demonstrating primordial phenomena of rhythm and 
sound as they appear in the music of primitive races, with the aid of tape: 
recordings. Other noteworthy papers were: ‘Vocal and Instrumental} 
Style’ by Besseler (Jena) and Husmann (Hamburg); “The Glogaul} 
Liederbuch’ by Gudewill (Kiel); ‘Vocal improvisation in the Baroque: 
era’ by H. Chr. Wolff (Leipsig) ; ‘Machaut’ by G. Reaney (Leeds) and! 
“Orlandus Lassus’ by W. Boetticher (Gottingen). 

The exhibitions included old clavier instruments and ancient books oni} 
music. Further diversion was provided by organized motor excursions: 
to Schloss Pommersfelden and its famous library and to the beautifull 
Barocco churches of Vierzehnheiligen and Bantz. The Pontifikalamti 
(Solemn Service) was celebrated by the venerable archbishop of Bam— 
berg himself and musically adorned by a performance of the six partt 
Mass a cappella ‘Si bona suscepimus’ by the Spaniard Cristobal Morales: 
(1500-1554). Morales’ lovely work is a Missa parodia on a Motet by 
Philippe Verdelot. It was magnificently sung by the cathedral choir unde 
its conductor Metschnabl. A special meeting of representatives of famous! 
European music libraries concluded the proceedings of the Congress,, 
which showed German musicology once more firmly in the saddle. Thee 
re-election of Blume as president and Vetter (Berlin) as vice-presidenti 
of the Society was prompted by genuine appreciation of their excellenti| 
services in the past. (Contributed by Hans F. Redlich, Letchworth,| 
Herts, England) . 
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| NEw ENGLAND CONFERENCE ON RENAISSANCE STUDIES 


iSmith College, October 30-31. Session on Renaissance Theology, Edgar 
}Wind (Smith College), chairman: Paul O. Kristeller (Columbia), 
'‘Some New Aspects of Pomponazzi’s Doctrine of the Soul;’ Wallace K. 
|Ferguson (New York University), ‘Renaissance Tendencies in the 
| Religious Thought of Erasmus;’ Charles Trinkaus (Sarah Lawrence 
)College), ‘Renaissance Currents in Calvin’s Theology.’ A Concert of 
)Renaissance Music in its Setting, under the direction of Doris Silbert, 
'Gertrude P. Smith and Ruth W. Kennedy, all of Smith College; a pro- 
igram, listing the compositions, reproducing the texts, and listing the 
+ screened during the recital, was prepared for the occasion; a 
os of the riddle canon, performed while a slide of Titian’s 
| 


Bacchanal was projected, appears elsewhere in this issue. An exhibition 
of coins, medals, engravings, and paintings showing portraits of Renais- 
;sance personalities, arranged by Henry-Russell Hitchcock and Ruth W. 
» Kennedy, both of Smith College; a catalogue of 21 pages was prepared 
:for the occasion. Session on Renaissance Music, Doris Silbert (Smith 
College), chairman: Frederick W. Sternfeld (Dartmouth College), 
“Music in Shakespeare;? Otto Gombosi (Harvard), ‘Northern Tech- 
»nique—Southern Form: Music of the Renaissance;? Leo Schrade 
'(Yale), ‘Edipo Tiranno of Andrea Gabrieli and the Renaissance of 
‘Greek Tragedy.’ 


PHILADELPHIA AREA RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 

Lehigh University, December 5. The general topic of the Conference 
was “The English Renaissance.’ C. Boies Penrose (Devon, Pa.), “Some 
Aspects of Elizabethan Travel;’ Robert Knox Chapman (Cathedral 
Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem, Pa.), ‘Observations upon Tudor 
; Liturgical Music;’ William A. Aiken (Lehigh), “Tudor Biography and 
Renaissance Individualism.’ Songs and Madrigals by Thomas Morley 
and John Dowland, performed under the direction of William H. 
Schempf (Lehigh); Evensong according to the Liturgy of 1549, choir 
of the Cathedral Church under the direction of Robert Knox Chapman. 


/New York RENAISSANCE CLUB 

‘Hunter College, December 7. The meeting was devoted to the memory 
‘of Rabelais. Carl Boyer (Brooklyn College), chairman; Harcourt 
Brown (Brown), ‘Critical and Historical Problems in Reading Rabe- 
Jais;’? Donald Frame (Columbia) and Jacques Le Clercq (Queens Col- 
lege), discussants. 


YALE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


Yale University, February 2-March 9, 1954. The central topic is to be 
‘Shakespeare: Of our Age and for all Time.’ There will be exhibits 
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dealing with all phases of activity during the Elizabethan era; a series of 
six lectures; performances of several plays, including The Merry Wives: 
of Windsor, produced by the Yale School of Drama. This performance | 
will be in Elizabethan pronounciation under the guidance of Helge: 


Kokeritz (cf. RN, vi, 35). Also a concert by the Yale School of Music. 


Paris SYMPOSIUM . 
Institute of Musicology, University of Paris, latter part of March 1954. 
The meetings will be again under the auspices of the Centre National. 

de la Recherche Scientifique which will publish the papers. The central | 
topic will be instrumental music of the 16th century. Cf. our report on. 

last summer’s symposium earlier in this section. Inquiries may be ade. 
dressed to Jean Jacquot, 129 Boulevard Masséne, Paris 13e. 


hh 


OxForp CONGRESS | 
Oxford University, September 9-16, 1954. The sixth triennial congress) 
of the International Federation for Modern Languages and Literatures} 
will be organized on behalf of the Federation by the Modern Humanities} 
Research Association. The theme of the congress will be ea 
Language and Science.’ Discussions will be directed towards an elucida- 
tion of the relationship between literature and the sciences in general; 
and between method in linguistic and literary history and criticism and! 
method in the natural sciences. One of the three sections will be devoted: 
to Middle Ages and Renaissance. Inquiries may be addressed to R. A. 
Sayce, Worcester College, Oxford. 


Notes on Publications 


Rosemond Tuve. 4 Reading of George Herbert. Chicago: University of ' 
Chicago Press, 1952. 216 p., 17 pl. $5. 
Douglas Bush. Classical Influences in Renaissance Literature. (Martin: 
Classical Lectures, Vol. xm) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University: 
Press (for Oberlin College), 1952. 60 p. $1.50. | 
Miss ‘Tuve’s reading of George Herbert is concerned largely with the: 
scriptural typology in his poetry. She shows that Herbert is unintelligible: 
without some understanding of the tradition of allegorizing Scripture: 
which had become incorporated in the liturgy and which can be found. 
almost anywhere one looks in Herbert’s period: in sermons, in hymns, 
in the books of hours, in stained-glass windows, in patristic writings, , 
breviaries, glosses and commentaries. She has laid particular stress on. 
pictorial analogues, and the book is handsomely illustrated in conse-. 
quence. She is not out for source-hunting: her primary aim is to explain. 
the grammar of the language that Herbert spoke. 
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| The assumption that the Bible is one book, rigidly unified in its sym- 
bolism, is primary in the typological tradition, and so is the Augustinian 
principle that the Old Testament is revealed in the New and the New 
concealed in the Old. It follows that every significant event in the Old 
‘Testament typifies the Incarnation, notably the Exodus, the deliverance 
of God’s people from bondage, which is the keystone of Old Testament 
symbolism. Miss uve shows how such an approach to the Bible clears 
bup Herbert’s use of such images as the Jordan, Joseph’s coat, Naaman, 
Melchizedek, and the like, and how the use of a Biblical image echoes 
all the Biblical uses of that image. Thus the vine carried out of the 
Promised Land typifies Christ the true vine; the cross links with the 
‘forbidden tree of Eden and the brazen serpent of the wilderness, the 
-winepress of Isaiah with the blood of Christ, and so on. 

_ The first half of the book deals with the poem ‘The Sacrifice,” and 
takes as its starting point the relation of the poem to the liturgy of the 
Improperia, the ‘Reproaches’ of Good Friday. It is also concerned with 
Empson’s analysis of the poem in Seven Types of Ambiguity, and illus- 
‘trates the deficiencies of a criticism which deals only with the linguistic 
‘surface of a poem, without knowing its real language, the language that 
is rooted in convention and cultural tradition. A good deal of Empson’s 
criticism, especially his remarks about ‘jokes’ and the like, springs from 
the clichés about the metaphysical style that we have inherited from 
Johnson’s Life of Cowley. The notion that Herbert is a metaphysical 
poet of this type was not Johnson’s, and is not Miss Tuve’s: she shows 
‘that in many respects Herbert belongs solidly to the allegorical school. 

The book is of great value for the study of Herbert, and of even 
greater value if taken as an introduction to the study of Scriptural 
typology. One would like to see her do a companion study on Vaughan, 
whose imagery, for all the nonsense talked about his hermetism, is also 
Biblical, though less liturgical than Herbert’s. In a way it is rather a 
reflection on the comprehension of the humanities by the humanists that 
‘such a study should have to be written at all. “What kind of readers do 
we make,’ Miss Tuve asks, ‘whom circumstances have intervened to 
make ignorant of what every literate man once knew?’ The elementary 
principles of typology are data that no humanist has any excuse for not 
knowing. If other scholars can be prodded into learning them in order 
‘to understand Miss Tuve’s demonstration of the inadequacy of Empson’s 
critique of Herbert, perhaps we have stumbled on a real function of the 
new criticism. 

Mr. Bush’s two lectures form an excellent introduction to the spirit 
of Renaissance culture. Generalization and illustration alike are made 
with a sense of perspective that can only come from great scholarly 
authority. He knows better, of course, than to distort his subject by 
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taking it too literally. There certainly were Classical influences on 

Renaissance literature, but it is not possible to distinguish the new in- | 

fluences from the older ones transmitted from the Middle Ages. No one 

in English criticism has done more to show this than Mr. Bush himself. , 

The genuinely new features—a growing secularization of learhicel 
more knowledge of Greek, better and printed texts, a sharper historical | 
sense, and a number of distinctive developments such as the Senecan 
Stoicism of Chapman—are lightly but clearly touched. Again, it is nos: 
possible to contrast Classical with Christian influences, thereby treating ' 
Erasmus and Montaigne as though they accepted the kind of antithesis 
between Christian superstition and non-Christian enlightenment that: 
one may find later in Gibbon or Shelley. The medieval conception of: 
pagan wisdom as a natural theology contained by the Christian revela-: 
tion is substantially that of nearly all Renaissance humanists. Hence if’ 
one says, for instance, that one Classical influence on Renaissance litera=: 
ture was a sense of form, a good deal of this sense turns out to be simply’ 
the medieval sense of cosmological order persisting unchanged. Thess: 
and other considerations indicate that Mr. Bush’s lucid summary of his; 
subject is not as easy as it looks. | 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO Northrop Frye: 


Will Durant. The Renaissance: A History of Civilization in Italy from: 
the Birth of Petrarch to the Death of Titian—1304-1576 A.D. (The: 
Story of Civilization, Part V) New York: Simon & Schuster, 1953.. 
776 p. $7.50. 

With the fifth volume of his ambitious ‘Story of Civilization,’ Will| 
Durant has reached the period in which most readers of Renaissance: 
News feel an almost proprietary interest. They will, if they consider the: 
end the author had in view, welcome this excellent popularization. Itt 
will serve to introduce the most fascinating period of our civilization to) 
a wide audience—an audience that has probably not read the standard! 
works on the Italian Renaissance and almost certainly not the specialized| 
studies that interest the scholar. If this audience is not kept in mind the: 
specialist who picks up the book might cavil at an occasional error in fact 
or become annoyed that certain recent scholarship has been disregarded. 

Durant’s historical method is one he calls ‘integral’ but which might! 
better be termed biographical. The Renaissance in Italy comes alive for 
the reader because of Durant’s skill in drawing word portraits of the 
great personalities of the time. This method may not be as ‘philosophical? 
as the book’s dust cover claims, but it is successful. So well does Durant! 
give the impression of a continuous story that though his formula might: 
be reduced to ‘men of the Renaissance — the Renaissance’ the book is: 
far more than a series of biographical sketches. Such a method results 
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in heavy debts to Giorgio Vasari and they are handsomely acknowledged 


_ by Durant’s characterization of him as ‘the man to whom this and every 
_ book on the Italian Renaissance owes half its life (p. 703).’ 


When the reader has finished this enjoyable book, he will remember 
something of the humanist movement, know something of the compli- 
cated history of the Italian states, and have some idea of the contributions 
to literature, philosophy, music, and science of the age. Yet, all in all, he 
will feel that every other form of human activity was subordinate to the 


» fine arts and those who labored to produce them. Poets and philosophers, 


' popes and prostitutes will linger in the shadows of his mind, but in the 


full light of his consciousness will stand the painters. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE Vernon Hall Jr. 


Alfred Harbage. Shakespeare and the Rival Traditions. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1952. xvii and 393 p. $6. 


| Bryher. The Player’s Boy. New York: Pantheon Books, 1953. 202 p. 


2.75. 
James Sands, apprentice to the actor, Augustine Phillips of the King’s 
Men, is the hero of Bryher’s threnody for the popular theatre of Eliza- 


_ bethan days. Faced with the necessity of leaving the craft to which he 
was bred, Sands reflects on the changes that have taken place since his 


master died. 
It was not merely Southwark but the theatres, the very style of playing, 
that had altered. History and emperors were out of fashion. We had a 
new hero, the spendthrift rascal who won the rich alderman’s daughter. 
What we had lost when we left the open air for candlelight! I knew, I 
had suffered. 

This shift from daylight to candlelight was not merely the moving 
from the open air of the great public theatres to the expensive enclosure 
of the private theatres as Sands well knew and as Professor Harbage has 
demonstrated in what is one of the most important and valuable books on 


Shakespeare and the Elizabethan drama to be published in many years. 
No scholar, critic or student of the period can afford to be without it and 
to those interested in the literature of any age the implications of this 


change illumine the recurrence of the phenomenon. 

The first half of the book is devoted to the “I'wo Theatres’ and here 
the student of Elizabethan drama is particularly grateful for an invalu- 
able synthesis. There are no startling new discoveries, rather the raw 
material, so long known, has been appraised and conclusions formulated 
by one whose knowledge is balanced by good judgment. For example, 
the first chapter, ‘Theatre of a Nation’ utilizes all that is known about 
dramatic activity in England during the 16th century so that the reader 
may understand the building of the Theatre in 1576 as the initial 
culmination of ‘a large, lucrative, and relatively stable industry.’ 
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Equally succinct and readable is the account of the Children’s com- — 


panies which were largely responsible for the presentation of the ‘coterie’ 


plays. In dealing with the respective repertoires of the two theatres Har- _ 


bage ranges easily over the whole corpus of Elizabethan drama giving a 
focus to its development which has no parallel in other studies of the 
subject. 


For the first time that rather baffling problem, “Ihe War of the 
Theatres,’ is seen in proper perspective as the attack by the coterie on the — 
public theatres, their plays and the values, moral and ethical, on which | 


those plays were based. 


It is the second half of the book, devoted as it is to a consideration of | 
those values, which warrants the adjective ‘important.’ The Elizabethan — 


attitude towards almost every subject has been carefully investigated, 
even to the point where Shakespeare is thought to have written with this 


or that text book before him. Surely it is time to realize that no successful 


artist of the Elizabethan or any other period was a systematic philosopher. 
One dominant and recurrent facet of Shakespeare’s genius is that he 
never presents his characters or their lives in blacks and whites. There 
can never be an answer to the question of Falstaff’s alleged cowardice 


any more than an answer to the problem of who was right—Antony or | 
Octavius. Shakespeare gives no answers; he poses the problem in the 


complicated terms of life itself. 


In the two closely related chapters on “The Divine Plan’ and “The | 
Dignity of Man,’ Harbage demonstrates the variety and conflicting | 


nature of the various beliefs which were held by the citizens of Shake- 
speare’s England. There is no simple formula which will tell us exactly 


what Shakespeare or his contemporaries thought about every aspect of | 


these two problems, but one fact is overwhelming: the playwrights and 
audiences of the popular theatres did believe in one way or another that 
there was a divine plan in which man played with dignity a role a little 
less than that of the angels and far more than that of beasts. 


Nowadays such a view is impossible, at least in certain circles. Any 
suggestion of compassion or love and respect for human beings renders | 


many a modern author suspect of the arch sin of being sentimental. 


Large segments of our intellectual world present the curious anomaly of || 


viewing—from a vantage point—the world as a dessicated waste land 


populated by nasty, vicious hollow men. The vantage point is curiously | 


like that occupied by Jonson, Marston, Chapman and Webster who 
merely reported unflinchingly what they saw and were, of course, not a 


part of that vileness which it was their bounden duty to expose or in the — 


modern jargon ‘undercut.’ The joys of seeing the sinners suffer no 
longer need wait until the chosen soul at last gazes down into Inferno 
from the walls of Paradise. 
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The ‘coterie’ theatre with its perpetual snarl focused on viciousness 
and depravity which it delineated with obvious pleasure and resultant 
self-satisfaction may be seen as part of a recurrent pattern. A great deal 
of modern poetry and criticism is of the coterie variety and exhibits the 
same characteristics as Harbage finds in the work of Jonson, Marston, 
Chapman and Webster. Fideism is a well known phenomenon in both 
fields, and a jaundiced eye seems the best with which to view a world 
that 1s still suffering from that second fall of man, the Renaissance. 

The ‘coterie’s’ obsession with sexual excess and perversion is also re- 
vealed as false and nihilistic in Professor Harbage’s final chapters on 
‘Sexual Behaviour’ and ‘Wedded Love,’ wherein we see the Eliza- 
bethans as human beings possessed of both virtues and vices in about the 
same proportion as men and women of other ages. 

The conclusion surveys ‘Shakespeare’s Tradition,’ showing both the 
heritage and the achievement of genius, and its relationship to the world. 
Here we find that same balanced judgment which realizes full well that 
life and art are both complex with manifold interrelationships. 

These then are the focal points of the book; its rich texture can only 
be found in the reading. 


James Sands was nurtured in the popular tradition by his master, 
Augustine Phillips, who, it will be remembered, bequeathed a gold piece 
to his fellow actor, William Shakespeare. Although in Bryher’s poetic 
evocation of the age Sands leaves the theatre, he carries with him the 
animating spark of love in his memory of Phillips’ singing and of a forest 
glade in spring. He plays out his own tragic part with another reckoning 
in a little room, but the gathering darkness of the concluding acts can 
never blot out the joy and brightness of the beginning. 

As Horace Gregory remarked in a review of Bryher’s earlier novel, 
this is not the usual type of historical fiction to which we are accustomed. 
It is rather the recreation of the spirit of the past, not its external mani- 
festations. Knowing the mind and heart of James Sands on five different 
occasions of his life, the reader comprehends the closing in of the open 
spirit which marked the Jacobean era both in the drama and in life itself. 
The great burst of creative activity was ended: only arrid cerebration 
remained, 

YALE UNIVERSITY Charles Tyler Prouty 


The Canon in T1itian’s Bacchanal 


By GERTRUDE P. Site 


HE Bacchanal is one of the three paintings made by Titian for a 
‘es in the palace of Alfonso d’Este at Ferrara.* At Alfonso’s 
suggestion the painting followed a description by Philostratus of a paint- 
ing he had seen which represented the mythical island of Andros. Accord- 
ing to Philostratus, Dionysius so charged the earth of Andros with wine 
‘that it bursts forth and sends up a river... . the men, crowned with ivy 


and byrony are singing to their wives and children, some dancing .. .# 


some reclining. And very likely . . . this is the theme of their song—. . 
that this river makes men rich, and powerful in the assembly, and helpful 
to their friends, and beautiful and, instead of short, four cubits tall; for 


when a man has drunk his fill of it he can assemble all these qualities and 


in his thought make them his own. This is what you should imagine you 
hear and what some of them are really singing, though their voices are 
thick with wine.” 

The ladies in the picture have before them a fragment of music set to 
the text: ‘Qui boit et ne reboit, il ne sait que boire soit.” On close scrutiny 


it turns out to be not just a fragment of some contemporary drinking ~ 


song but a musical riddle whose solution makes a piece for four voices, 
its length limited in fact only by the capacity of the singers.” 

The word Canon in the margin gives the first clue, indicating that 
the short melody is to be sung by several voices entering at different 
times.* The fact that the music though in normal position for the figures 
in the painting, appears upside-down and in reverse to one looking at the 
picture may not be intended as a hint but to a musician hunting a solu- 
tion for the riddle it suggests that the melody itself is to be sung inverted 
and retrograde in the style of a mirror-canon. There is another clue in 
the small group of dots which appear once above and twice below the 
melody, the last two having the pattern of dots inverted. These little 
signs indicate both the timing and the pitch of the entering voices. To 
bring in the second voice at the pitch indicated, however, makes a poor 
counterpoint; but its entry on G instead of D is not only practicable but 
fits into the pattern of a falling fourth offered by the next two entries (C 
descending to G, D descending to A). Perhaps the first symbol is simply 
pushed out of place by the note on G of the first voice. At any rate the 
second singer can find his note of entry as well as the mirror version of 
the melody which he is to sing by turning the music upside down and 
continuing to use the first line C clef. Similarly, if the extra dot before 
the double bar is part of an F clef, not simply an ink splatter, the fourth 
singer, reading the piece upside down and in that clef, will find his, 
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slightly different mirror version beginning on A. Sung at the pitch indi- 
cated by the dot symbol, successive six-four chords result but if the fourth 
voice drops to an octave below all is well. This does not seem to be an un- 
warranted liberty for surely the composer could assume that anyone sufh- 
ciently interested in solving the riddle would be alert both to the suc- | 
cessive fourths and to the obvious way of avoiding them. 

I believe also that the slight change of rhythm I have made in the |} 
cancrizan version (where a whole note followed by two half notes is | 
substituted for two half notes followed by a whole note) is the sort of 
modification any singer would make quite instinctively in order to pre- } 
serve the natural stresses of the text. The necessity of having even the | 
paired voices have different patterns of whole and half-steps is perhaps 
open to question. All I can say is that after much trial and error this 
seems to be the only workable solution and it is, of course, convenient to 
believe that singers in their cups might well produce variants of the song. | 
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The parallel fifths between the third and fourth voices can also be laid 
to intoxication or to the deliberately cultivated rusticity which they were 
often used to suggest in mascherate, moresche and other songs. 

The arrangement of three high voices and one low one has a sugges- 
tive parallel in the prominence of the three ladies in the painting but I 
presume this to be sheer coincidence. All the more so since it contradicts 
Philostratus’es reference to ‘the men singing to their wives.’ The song 
could be performed equally well by three tenors and a bass. 

If, hurdling all obstacles, we try bringing in the four voices on C, G, 
D, A, with the first and third singing the melody as it appears to the 
figures in the painting, the second and fourth singing the mirror version, 
a song is possible but it cannot be repeated as a canon should be unless 
with each repetition the singers shift one step higher. Here a musical clue 
'$ not certain but it is true that if one assumes the extra dot to be part of 
an F clef and uses it to read not only the inverted melody of the fourth 
voice but likewise the first voice melody, the latter will begin on D, a 
step higher than its first entry. It seems to me that the design of the 
painting itself offers a spiral suggestion but perhaps this is letting the 
=nthusiasm of detecting get the better of sober reason. In any case the 
spiral device is admirably suited to the spirit of the picture for ultimately 
the singers, like some of the drinkers, will ‘pass out’ of the song. 

The authorship of the canon is not known. It might have been con- 
trived by any one of a good many northern composers of the time for 
nearly all of them visited in Ferrara. There is, however, considerable 
2vidence pointing to Adriano Willaert as the probable author. He was in 
Ferrara at the time the painting was made and he is known to have been 
interested in similar examples of musical ingenuity. 

Titian probably began work on the Bacchanal in the fall of 1519 and 
he finished it certainly before 1523.° J. S. Levitan, in his interesting dis- 
cussion of Willaert’s puzzle duo, Quidnam ebrietas, quotes a letter from 
Giovanni Spataro to Pietro Aron dated May 23’rd 1524, which makes 
t clear that Willaert was already in the service of Ferrara by 1520 or 
1521.° (Levitan believes he came to Ferrara a year or two before this.) 
[t is probable that he remained there for several years—perhaps until 
1526. In 1520 Willaert was at least thirty, probably older, and, as 
Spataro’s letter testifies, he was already widely acclaimed as a master 
musician, a fact for which decisive confirmation is found in his call to 
Venice in 1527 to fill one of the most important musical posts in Europe. 
What, then, could be more natural than for Willaert, the rising star 
ymong the musicians in the employ of Alfonso d’Este, to supply the music 
‘or Titian’s painting? 

As a pupil of Mouton and through him a disciple of Josquin, Willaert 


: : as : 
nust have been acquainted with such works as Josquin’s enigmatic 
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chanson, Fortuna dun gran tempo,’ where the solution depends on a} 
series of musica ficta modulations, and Mouton’s Salve Mater,° where 
one voice is made from the canonic inversion of the other. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that Willaert himself was interested in enharmonic | 
experiment and modulatory as well as canonic devices. The abovell 
mentioned riddle duo which he sent to Pope Leo X in about 1519 1s al 
striking example of this interest. It is not, like the Titian riddle, a canon, } 
but it depends on a similar device for its solution. That later on, a drink-: 
ing text from Horace was attached to the duo strongly suggests that’ 
whoever attached the Latin verse knew the Titian canon and assumed } 
that intoxication was suited to both. " 

It seems likely that the composer of the riddle not only shared the! 
interest of the Ferrarese court in Titian’s painting but that he himself? 
may have suggested the inclusion of the song. Such a likelihood is sup-: 
ported by the fact that in others of Titian’s paintings where music 3} 
represented the notes are only vaguely sketched in and do not make: 
musical sense. 

Whether or not Willaert was the composer and whether or not the: 
solution offered here is the right one (and there may well be more thani} 
one), the song of the Andrians is an engaging testimonial to the pleasures; 
of court-life in Ferrara and to the lively sharing of interests among culti-- 
vated men which attracted artists of such stature as Titian and Willaertt 
to its service. | 


SMITH COLLEGE 


*It is now in the Prado, Madrid. 
* Philostratus, Imagines, 1, 25, tr. A. Fairbanks, Loeb Classical Library, 1932. 
*I wish to acknowledge the helpful suggestions of Philip Keppler in working outt| 
a solution. 
“In his book, Bellini’s Feast of the Gods, 1948, Edgar Wind offers interesting; 
information concerning the significance of the subjects chosen for the Bacchanal]! 
and its two companion pieces, and notes that a previous misreading of ‘Chanson?’ 
for ‘canon’ was corrected by Manfred Bukofzer. 
* According to Ruth Wegwood Kennedy whom I have to thank also for calling} 
the riddle to my attention. 

°J. S. Levitan, 4. Willaer?’s Famous Duo, 1939, p. 1 
“This is quoted and a solution is offered by E. ree ‘The Goddess Fortuny 
in Music,’ Musical Quarterly, vol. XX1X, 1943, p. 45-77- | 
*No. 66 in Arnold Schering, Gasepunee der Musik in Beispielen. 
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A List of Desiderata 


BYAPELix GILBERT 
\ \ J HEN last year I returned to Florence for a long stretch of work, 


I was overwhelmed by the amount and completeness of the 
material preserved in the Archives and in the Libraries, though previous 
experience should have prepared me for what I would find. One be- 
comes strikingly aware of the spottiness with which the material of the 
_ Archives has been used in our histories of the Renaissance, and one begins 
to feel rather critical of the trend in present Renaissance literature to- 
_wards basing new theories on reinterpretations of the material which 
nineteenth century historians discovered, instead of turning to the wealth 

of unused source material. Hardly a day passes when one does not leave 
_ the Archives either complaining about the fact that a fundamental source 
_—on whose deciphering one scholar after the other has to spend precious 
time—remains unpublished, or filled with suggestions for work which 
ought to be undertaken. 
The following will list a few such desiderata. The list is put together 
in the hope that publication of the source material noted in this list may 
_be stimulated if others realize that they are not alone in feeling the de- 
sirability of such publication. The list is concerned with a brief period 
and a localized part of Renaissance history, namely with Florentine 
history between 1494 and 1527. The reason is subjective. Because my 
work was concerned with this area and period, I feel that I can speak 
about its most glaring lacunae with a certain amount of authority. But 
even within this field my suggestions will be few. Lists which enumerate 
_all possible desiderata loose quite as much in practical usefulness as they 
gain in general approval. A strictly limited and severely selective list, 
which evidently is open to criticism and attack, might provoke a discus- 
sion which could result in the establishment of definite priorities. 
It seems to me that the chronological limitation of this list, though it is 
the result of personal considerations, can be justified also on more objec- 
tive grounds. In the field of Florentine fifteenth century history, recent 
research is trying to create the basis for new interpretations by a syste- 
matic exploration and investigation of the available source material. ‘The 
new interest in business and financial history resulting in a better compre- 
hension of the technical issues involved in research in this field started 
scholars along the road of scrutinizing the business documents of the 
period; among the most significant results are de Roover’s studies on the 
banking activities of the period. The fresh approach to the meaning of 
humanism and of fifteenth century philosophy, which we owe to Garin 
and his school, is based to a large extent on a new scrutiny of unpublished 
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manuscript material; the most important discoveries—as, for instance, 
the letters and speeches of Alamanno Rinuccini—are being published in 
the series Nuova Collezione di Testi Umanistici 0 Rari, Studies on the — 
social structure of the Florentine Quattrocento, based on systematic 
analysis of the files of the Catasto—filling in formidable array many halls | 
of the Uffizi—are also under way. | 

But so far this tendency towards broadening of the source basis of our | 
knowledge of the Italian Renaissance has stopped short with the end of © 
the fifteenth century though it seems most desirable to apply a fresh 
approach to the critical years of the beginning sixteenth century. It seems 
to me that a reconsideration of this period would receive an important 
stimulus, if in the fields of political, intellectual, economic and diplomatic — 
history, the following source publications were available: 

A) A complete critical edition of Piero Parenti’s Storia Fiorentina 
Whoever wants to work in Florentine history in the period of Savonarola, 
Soderini and the first Medici restoration, is forced to spend weeks in the 
Biblioteca Nazionale studying the manuscripts of Parenti’s history, which | 
is the most important source for the events of these years. Parenti’s | 
history—which, more correctly, should be called a chronicle since the | 
author worked on it steadily throughout the years 1494-1517, contem- | 
poraneously jotting down the main events—may be inferior to Guicciar- } 
dini’s Storie Fiorentine in political judgment and understanding, it may } 
lack Luca Landucci’s delightful naiveté and colorfulness, but its value 
as an historical source is higher than that of these two frequently used 
works. Parenti belonged to one of the wealthiest Florentine families | 
and his opportunities for gathering political information were equal to 
those of Guicciardini. In contrast to Guicciardini, however, he had the 
chronicler’s love for detail, so that, in addition to setting down the main 
events, his story contains the day-to-day gossip about politics and presents | 
a most complete picture of the tergiversations in the game of Florentine 
party politics. A fully annotated edition of Parenti’s work would provide 
a firm factual basis for work in the Florentine history of this period.* 

B) Collection and Edition of the Correspondence of Francesco r 
Vettori. Vettori is one of the great Florentine political thinkers of the 
period. He deserves a place next to Machiavelli, Guicciardini, Giannotti, || 
but Vettori has been much less studied than they were. The publication. 
of his correspondence would be a great step towards rectifying this omis-: 
sion. Such publication would also throw new light on the history of the: 
entire period. For many years, under Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, under: 
Clement VII, and then again after 1530, the Medici trusted Vettorii 
more than any other Florentine politician and, at various moments, , 
Vettori was the virtual ruler of Florence. Morover, Vettori was the inti--| 
mate friend of most of the members of the Florentine ruling group as} 
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well as of literati like Machiavelli. A publication of Vettori’s corre- 
spondence ought to contain not only the letters written by Vettori, but 
also those addressed to him. I believe that such a publication would have 
the interesting result of showing that the Vettori-Machiavelli corre- 
spondence is not really unique as it has been generally assumed. As far 
_as I can see, a publication of Vettori’s correspondence would offer no 
| great technical difficulties. Though a search for his letters will have to be 
undertaken at various places (some of them are in the British Museum), 
the bulk of the material is in Florence, especially in the Carte Strozziane. 
The Vettori carteggio could probably be published in one compact 
‘volume. Thus in size, the publication of the Vettori correspondence 
would be a much less ambitious enterprise than the publication of the 
_Guicciardini correspondence, which is now under way and which has not 
yet gone beyond the year 1521, though four volumes have already been 
| published. 
_ C) In the field of economic history, the ‘average’ historian would be 
not much assisted by a pure publication of source material since he would 
hardly possess the equipment necessary for understanding and interpret- 
‘ing such documents. So I can not do more than express the wish that 
economic historians would do some work on the activities of the Strozzi 
Banking House in the first half of the sixteenth century, i.e. on the 
financial activities of Filippo and Lorenzo Strozzi, the sons of the Filippo 
‘il Vecchio, who built the Strozzi Palace. The business papers of the 
family are preserved in the later series of the Carte Strozziane (they are 
‘not mentioned in the printed catalogue of the Carte Strozziane). The 
political historian would be particularly interested in an investigation of 
‘the Strozzi Bank, because: a) Filippo Strozzi was Treasurer of the 
Papacy under Leo X and Clement VII, and the financial benefits which 
the Florentines received from the Papacy, went through the hands of the 
Strozzi. This position gave Filippo the possibility of binding to himeelf, 
chiefly by financial means, a party of his own. Thus the Strozzi were 
able to maintain a relative independence from the Medici and were 
encouraged later to revolt against them. For the understanding of 
Florentine politics and politicians in the period of the creation of Medici 
absolutism, knowledge of the financial dealings of the Strozzi is almost 
crucial. b) As the Banking House of the Papacy the Strozzi were in- 
volved in business reaching far beyond Italy; their papers ought to throw 
light on the ‘internationalism’ of high finance and on the connection of 
finances and politics in the period of the Renaissance. 

D) A volume containing a selection of reports of Florentine ambassa- 
dors. It must be admitted that Florentine diplomacy contains no jewels 
like the final reports of the Venetian ambassadors, which first aroused 
Ranke’s attention, and we shall never have such a clear picture of 
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Florentian diplomacy as the research grouped around the Venetian rela-_ 
zioni has given us of the techniques and nature of Venetian diplomacy. | 
But the complete lack of a study of the special features and character of | 
Florentine diplomacy seems a regrettable gap. The use of Florentine | 
diplomatic documents has been restricted to attempts at clarification of 
single factual events. Yet, at its time, Florentine diplomacy possessed no || 
less fame than that of Venice, and in reading Florentine diplomatic i 
reports they appear to express a special Florentine ‘realism.’ For instance, | 
Francesco Pepi, whom Guicciardini, in his Florentine History, calls one 
of Florence’s most astute diplomats, writes from Milan that it is the duty | 
of a good ambassador to report not only a summary of the discussione 
which take place, but to reproduce, as far as possible, the exact words. 
and even the gestures of the speakers. And Pepi himself follows this rule. 
His reports from Milan in the years 1497-99 present an astonishingly _ 
lively picture of Lodovico Moro—whom one can almost see and hear | 
speak. A collection of the most important reports of the great Flor- 
entine ambassadors of the period—Pepi, Gualterotti, Vespucci, Soderini, | 
Lanfredini—, assembled in one compact volume, would be enough te | 
show us a new facet of the Florentine spirit. An important consequence | 
would be that a new evaluation of the diplomatic reports of much dis- | 
cussed figures like Machiavelli and Guicciardini would be possible as they | 
could now be set against the general background and be placed in the 
right perspective. 

All these projects are of a relatively modest character and could be- 
realized without great outlay, but in my opinion they would provide a)} 
decisive stimulus to a reconsideration of our ideas about the whole period. 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


* Schnitzer has published the passages of the chronicle relevant to Savonarola, but : 
this publication makes a complete edition of Parenti’s history by no means super-: 
fluous. The sections concerned with Savonarola, which Schnitzer edited, form only’ 
a small part of Parenti’s story; Schnitzer’s publication is even somewhat mislead-- 
ing, because it gives the impression that Parenti was particularly interested in| 
Savonarola; even in the years 1494-98 Parenti discusses at great length events) 
which had nothing to do with Savonarola and which Schnitzer omitted. 
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This is the third instalment of the bibliography compiled by Ernst J.. 
Schlochauer (cf. RN v, 71), covering the period of September 1952 to) 
June 1953. Publications received by this Newsletter are indicated by, 
asterisks. 


Maurice Percy Ashley. England in the more: Penguin Books. 256 p. (3 p.. 
seventeenth century. (Pelican his- bibl.) pap. .65. 
tory of England series, v.6.) Balti- Richard Bancroft. Tracts ascribed to 
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Richard Bancroft, ed. from a manu- 
script in the library of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, by Albert Peel. 
N. Y.: Cambridge University Press. 
197 p. (bibl. footnotes) bds. 4.25. 

J. W. Baxter. William Dunbar: a 
biographical study, Edinburgh: Oli- 
ver & Boyd. viii, 254 p. (bibl.) 
21/-. 


: Bernard Berenson. The Italian Paint- 
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ers of the Renaissance. (new ed.) 
Garden City, N. Y.: Garden City 
Books. 501 p. il. (pt. col.) buck. 
7.50. 

Curt F. Buhler. Fifteenth century 
books and the twentieth century. 
An address and a catalogue of an 
exhibition of fifteenth century books 
held at the Grolier Club, April 15- 
June 1, 1952. N. Y.: Grolier Club. 
57 pe ile bds. 3.00. 


*Douglas Bush. Classical influences in 
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Renaissance literature. (Oberlin Col- 
lege Martin classical lectures, v.13) 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard. 1.50. 

Charles C. Butterworth. The English 
Primers (1529-1545); their publi- 
cation and connection with the Eng- 
lish Bible and the Reformation in 
England. Philadelphia: Univ. of 
Pa. Press. 353 p. (21 p. bibl.) il. 
buck. 6.00. 

Carrol Camden. The Elizabethan 
woman. Houston, Texas: Elsevier 
Press. 338 p. (13 p. bibl.) 4.50. 


| Miguel de Cervantes. The ingenious 


gentleman Don Quixote de la 
Mancha; a new translation from the 
Spanish, with a critical text based 
upon the first edition of 1605 and 
1615, with variant readings, vario- 
rum notes, and an introduction by 
Samuel Putnam. London: Cassel. 2 
v. (bibl.) 63/-. 

Miguel de Cervantes. Three exem- 
plary novels; translated from the 
Spanish by Samuel Putnam, illus- 
tated by Luis Quintanilla. London: 
Cassell. xix, 232 p. 30/-. 

Bodhan Chudoba. Spain and the Em- 
pire, (1519-1643). Chicago: Univ. 


of Chicago Press. 308 p. (13 p. 
bibl.) 4.50. 

John Donne. Divine poems. ed. by 
Helen Gardner. 238 p. N. Y.: Ox- 
ford. 5.00. 

John Donne. The sermons of John 
Donne. ed. with introductions and 
critical apparatus by George R. 
Potter and Evelyn M. Simpson. 
Berkely: Univ. of California Press. 
v. 1. 368 p. (bibl. footnotes.) il. 
7.50. 

Una Ellis-Fermor. The Jacobean 
drama: an interpretation. 3rd. ed. 
London: Methuen. xviii, 342 p. 
bibl. 21 /-. 

Arthur Field. Recent discoveries relat- 
ing to the life and works of William 
Shakespeare. (new ed.) Southamp- 
ton: Roy Davis, 56 Portswood 
Road. private circulation. (1) 103 
p. facisms. 

Henri Fluchere. Shakespeare. trans- 
lated (from the French) by Guy 
Hamilton with a foreword by T. S. 
Eliot. London: Longmans, Green. 
2a ed 19) PIL fon 

Morris S. Goodblatt. Jewish life in 
Turkey in the sixteenth century; as 
reflected in the legal writings of 
Samuel de Medina. (Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America Press) 
Nae.) Bloch yPubmComes apap: 
bibl.) front. 4.00. 

Vivian Hubert Howard Green. Renais- 
sance and Reformation; a survey of 
European history between 1450 and 
1660. N. Y.: Longmans. 463 p. (8 
p- bibl.) 3.00. 

Frank Ernest Halliday. The 
joyment of Shakespeare. London: 
Duckworth. 116 p. front., illus. 
7/6-. 

*Alfred Bennett Harbage. Shakespeare 
and the rival traditions. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 411 p. (14 p. bibl.) 


eén-~ 


6.00. 
Joan Haslip. Lucrezia Borgia; a study. 
London: Cassell. (1), 279 p. 


front., plates (incl. ports.), 2 maps. 


bibl. 21/-. 
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G. R. Hibbard, ed. Three Eliza- 
bethan pamphlets. (Life, literature 
and thought library) N. Y.: Barnes 
& Noble. 244 p. (bibl.) front. 2.50. 

*Arthur M. Hind. Exgravings in Eng- 
land in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
Centuries, a descriptive catalogue 
with introductions. Part I, The 
Tudor Period. New York: Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. xxx and 333 p. 
B00) sill, APEGOL 

Charles Beecher Hogan. Shakespeare 
in the theatre, 1701-1800; a@ record 
of performances in London r7o1- 
1750. N. Y.: Oxford. 531 p. 8.50. 

David H. Horne. The life and minor 
works of George Peele. v. 1. New 
Haven: Yale. 322 p. (11 p. bibl.) 
il. 5.00. 

Irving Louis Horowitz. The renais- 
sance philosophy of Giordano Bru- 
no. N. Y.: Coleman-Ross. 158 p. 
(15 p. bibl. notes) bds. 3.00. 

Johan Huizinga. Erasmus of Rotter- 
dam; Transl. (from the Dutch by 
F. Hopman) ; with a selection from 
the letters of Erasmus tr. from the 
Latin by Barbara Flower). Intr. by 
G. N. Clark. London: Phaidon 
Press. x, 266 p. front., 32 plates 
(incl. ports., facsims.) 12/6- (first 
publ. without the letters in 1924). 

Harold Jenkins. Edward Benlowes 
(1602-1672): a biography of a 
minor poet. London: Athlone Press. 
xi, 371 p. (bibl.) 35/-. 

Ben Jonson. Five plays. (World’s clas- 
sics double v. 524) N. Y.: Oxford. 
569 p. 2.00. 

*Katherine Joyce. Shakespeare: a se- 
lected list of books. London: Pub- 
lished for the National Book League 
by Cambridge U. P. 31 p. 1/6-. 

Harry Tuckman Levin. The over- 
reacher: a study of Christopher 
Marlowe. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard. 216 p. (6 p. bibl.) bds. 4.00. 

Martin Luther. Reformation writings 
of Martin Luther. tr. (from the 
German) with introduction and 
notes from the definitive Weimar 
edition by Bertram Lee Woolf. 
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N. Y.: Philosophical Library. v. ra 
(The basis of the Protestant Refor-- 
mation) 402 p. (7 p. bibl. and bibl. 
footnotes) front. (por.) 6.00. 
John Lyly. Queen Elizabeth's enter-- 
tainment at Mitcham: poet, painter, | 
and musician; attributed to John 
Lyly; ed. by Leslie Hotson. (Yalee 
Elizabethan Club publication). Newy 
Haven, Conn.: Yale. 57 p. iy 
(pors.) bds. 3.00. 
Sir Philip Magnus. Sir Walter Raia 


126 p. front. 2.00. 

Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchesf 
son, compilers. Hamlet through ti¢ 

ages: a pictorial record from 17093 
ed. with an introduction by Herbert 
Marshall. London: Rackliff. xvii, 
156 p. front., 257 illus. 35/-. i 

Andrew Marvell. The poems and let+: 
ters; ed. by H. M. Margoliouth| 
2nd. ed. Oxford: Clarendon P, 2 vy] 
vol. 1. poems. xv, 347 p.3 vol. 2) 
letters. vii. 373 p. front. (por.)) 
45/-. } 

Michel Eyquem de Montaigne. Se- 
lected works of Montaigne. ed. byy 
Donald M. Frame. (French master~| 
works) N. Y.: Harper. 256 p> 
bds. 1.75. . 

*Sir Thomas More. The Latin epi 
grams of Thomas More. ed. withl 
translation and notes by Leicester: 
Bradner and Charles Arthur Lynch, 
Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press: 
298 p. 7.50. 

Kenneth Muir, ed. Elizabethan lyrics, 
a critical anthology. (Life, 


ture and thought library) N. Y. 
Barnes & Noble. 219 p. (2 p. bibl.)} 
front. 2.50. | 

Heinrich Mutschmann and K. Wen,| 
tersdorf. Shakespeare and Catholii 
cism. N. Y.: Sheed & Ward. 463 po 
(7 p. bibl.) 6.00. 

John Ernest Neale. Elizabeth I ana 
her parliaments. 1559-1581. Lon 
don: Cape. 434 p. front., 7 platee| 
(6 ports.) facsims. 25/-. 

Eric 


Newton. Tintoretto. 


N. Ye 


Longmans. various p. (bibl.) il. 
(co. front.) 12.00. 

(*Allardyce Nicoll, ed. Shakespeare sur- 
vey. An annual survey of Shake- 
spearean study and production; 6. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 192 p. 
| (bibl. and bibl. footnotes) 3.75. 

i! Douglas Nobbs. England and Scot- 
) land, 1560-1707. (Hutchinson’s 
Univ. Library) N. Y.: Longmans. 
173 p. (bibl.) 2.25. 

' Mrs. Dorothy Ogburn and Charlton 
Ogburn. This star of England: 
William Shake-speare, man of the 
Renaissance. N. Y.: Coward-Mc- 
Canmn 2320p. (5 p. bibl.) il. 
10.00. 

) Giovanni Papini. Michelangelo; his 
| life and his era; tr. from the Italian 
by Loretta Murnane. N. Y.: Dut- 
] ton. 542 p. 10.00. 

)) Edgare Legare Pennington. The 
Church of England and the Refor- 
mation. N. Y.: William Salloch. 
VTE ps 2.00% 


{*Boies Penrose. Travel and discovery 

in the Renaissance, 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard. 385 p. 

(21 p. bibl.) il. 5.00. 

| John Pope-Hennessy. Fra Angelico. 

London: Phaidon Press. 213 p. col. 

front., 65 illus., 139 plates (6 col.) 

73/6-. (New York: Garden City 

Books, buck. 15.00.) 

i Robert R. Reed, jr. Bedlam on the 

(Jacobean stage. Cambridge, Mass.: 

Harvard. 196 p. (7 p. bibl.) (bibl. 

notes) bds. 3.50. (London: Oxford 

U. P. x, 190 p. (bibl.) 22/6-) 

} Max Meredith Reese. Shakespeare: 

his world and his work. London: 

Edward Arnold. xiii, 589 p. 2 il- 

lus., map, tables, (bibl.) 36/-. 

*William Lindsay Renwick. Edmund 

| Spenser. (Neil lecture series, 1952) 
Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press. 
21 1p: 2/6-. 

Walter F. Schirmer. Lydgate: Ein 
Kulturbild aus dem 15. Jahrhun- 
dert. Tubingen: Max Niedmeyer 
Verlag. DM 27. 


1420-1620. 


t 


Albert Charles Sewter. 4 lecture on 
the relationship between painting 
and architecture in Renaissance and 
modern times, delivered to the 
Manchester Society of Architects, 
13th February 1951. (Lecture/ 
essays on art, no. 1.) (Hollywood- 
by-the-Sea). Transatlantic arts. 16 
p. il. bds. 1.00. 

William Shakespeare. Antony and 
Cleopatra, ed. by T. Henshaw. Lon- 
don, Ginn. xc, 250 p. 7/6-. 

William Shakespeare. 4s you like it, 
introd. by Peter Brook, decor and 
costumes by Salvador Dali. Lon- 
don: Folio Soc. 95 p. col. front., 
col. plates. (Text of New Temple 
Shakespeare) 18/-. 

William Shakespeare. Henry IV; pt. 
1., ed. by Bertram Newman. N. Y.: 
Oxford. 192 p. 1.00. 

William Shakespeare. King Richard 
III. Acting edition. London: S. 
French. 116 p. illus. diagrs. 6/-. 

William Shakespeare. Troilus and 
Cressida, ed. by Harold N. Hille- 
brand, supplemental editor, T. W. 
Baldwin. New variorum edition. 
Philadelphia, London: Lippincott. 
xix, 613 p. tables, (bibl.) 14.00. 

William Shakespeare. Trodus and 
Cressida. First quarto, 1609; with 
an introduction and note by W. W. 
Greg. London, Shakespeare Associa- 
tion: Sidgewick & Jackson. 101 p. 
25/-. 

William Shakespeare. Revealment of 
Hamlet; ed. by Alfred Stoner. New 
Orleans: Pelican Publishing Co. 153 
P- 3-00. 

William Shakespeare. Twenty-three 
plays and the sonnets. (ed.) by 
Thomas Marc Parrott and others; 
rev. ed. 1130 p. (2 p. bibl.) N. Y.: 
Scribner. 5.50. 

William Shakespeare. Comedies, his- 
tories, tragedies. (Everyman’s li- 
brary series, 153-155) London: 
Dent, N. Y.: Dutton, 3 v. (ame 
comedies, viii, 848 p.; vol. 2. his- 
tories and poems, vi, 888 vol. 3. 
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tragedies, vi, 982 p.) (follows text 
of Clark and Wright’s Cambridge 
Shakespeare) 21/-. 

William Shakespeare. The complete 
works; a new edition by Peter 
Alexander. N. Y.: Random. 1408 
p. (bibl. footnotes) buck. 3.00. 

William Shakespeare. Shakespeare; 
the complete works; ed. by G. B. 
Harrison. N. Y.: Harcourt. 1672 p. 
(6 p. bibl.) 10.00. 

William Shakespeare. Sonnets, songs 
and poems of William Shakespeare ; 
ed. by Henry W. Simon. N. Y.: 
Pocket Books. 333 p. pap. .35. 

Lucie Simpson. The Greek spirit in 
Renaissance art. Edinburgh, Lon- 
don: Ettvick P. 207 p. front.; 15 
plates, (bibl.) 18/-. 

Hallet Darius Smith. Elizabethan 
poetry; a study im 
meaning, and expression. 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard. 363 p. 
(bibl. footnotes) 5.00. (London: 
Oxford U. P. xii, 355 p. 32/6) 

*Lacey Baldwin Smith. Tudor prelates 
and politics, 1536-1558. (Princeton 
studies in history, v. 8.) Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton. 341 (10 p. 
bibl.) 5.00. 

Arthur Colby Sprague. Shakespearean 
players and performances. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard. 230 p. (39 
p- bibl. notes) 4.50. 

John Walter Stoye. English travellers 
abroad, 1604-1667. N. Y.: British 
Book Centre. maps. 6.75. 

Three Renaissance classics: The 


convention, 
Cam- 
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; : al 
Prince; Utopia; The Courtser; in+ 


troduced by Burton A. Milligan, 
(Modern student’s library) N. ve 
Scribner. 643 p. 2.50. 

Nicholas Udall (supposed author) 
Respublica: an interlude for Christ i 
mas, 1553, attributed to Nicholas; 
Udall; re-edited by W. W. Gregy 
London, published for Early Engs) 
lish Text Society by Oxford Unis 
versity Press. xxi, 83 p. 18/6-. 

Antonia Vallentin, pseud. (i.e. Mme? 
Julien Luchaire). Leonardo a 
Vinci. (translated from the Frene 
by F. A. McFarland). Londoa: 
Zwemmer; Paris: Hazen. (21) 2: 
20 col. plates. 10/6-. t 

John Howard Whitehouse. The boy. 
of Shakespeare. Birmingham: Com 
nish Bros. 30 p. illus., plate. 4/-. 

Charles Williams. James I. N. Y.. 
Ray. 323 p. (bibl.) front. (por. ) 
359) 

Frank Percy Wilson. Marlowe anal) 
the early Shakespeare. The Clark] 
Lectures, Trinity College, Cama 
bridge, 1951. Oxford: Clarendor) 
Press.'(7), 144 p. 12/6-. 

John Dover Wilson and T. C. Worss 
ley. Shakespeare’s histories at Stratd 
ford, rosr. N. Y.: Theatre Art 
Books. ros p. (il. col. front.) 4.500 

Eric Esskildsen Yelverton. The maw 
ual of Olavus Petri, 1529. (transs 
lated from the Swedish) (Church 
Historical Society publication, 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 147 p. (3 
bibl.) front. (map). 3.00. 
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